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This review" of the literatate on en ployer 
satisfaction ‘with vocational education graduates is based on a search’ 
for representative studies with different néthodologies and fron. 
different. sources. Observations made are organized into -four basic 
categories: 41) theoretical censiderations in cenducting research; 

(2) methedolégical considerations in the design of. studies;, (3) the 
ddentification of vocational etudents; and (4) the identification of 
enployers. Selected conclusions from this secticn are these: an 
‘accurate reasure of employer s ions forte should be developed: 
universal and workable definitiéns for terms such as graduates, 
‘completers, leavers, and employers must “be used: and variances for 
. - Curriculum and types of programs must be ,madB. Reasons cited and 

developed in the paper for asséssing expfoyer satisfaction with 

vocational education graduates are to bakery worth; identify needed 
improvements: -improve education/employer telaticns; improve. guidance ~ 
services; bolster recruitment: enhance labor force capability: ‘and 
satisfy legislative mandates. Five proposed policy and zesearch 
_*positione conclude the paper. They include those concérning 
thilosorhical issues abovt the collection of information and the. 
actual collection of information and its subsequent use. (Abstracts 
cf the documents reviewed are appended--ten general enployer, surveys. 
and eighteer employer felicwrur studies.) (MEK) . (+ 
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‘. Follow-up .of former students -has beens both a tradition anda 
legislative mandate for don tpe t 


. 
an 


education. While fullow-up 
. studies have concentrated on the training-related ,employment of o. 
ft - vocational students, a:numberof studies have -also been designed : 
, to ascertain the relative Fae aha of employers with voca- 
tional education and its students. tthe Education amendments of 
< 1976 (P.L. 94-482) now require that one element of evaluation and 
7 . one type of data “to be aggregated nationwide by the Vocational 
- Education Data System (VEDS) is employer satisfaction with the 
° tYaining of former vocational’ education students. Under present © 
VEDS requirements, employers: are, asked to provide an overall 
rating ‘of an individual's vocational ‘training as it relates to , 
the job and in relation to’other empioyees in ‘the.work group who 
-have not had vocational training... Legislative requirements such 
_** ag’ tha@se included in VEDS are evidence of the growing concern 
a ‘ever, the identification of means to, evaluate the effectiveness of 
. vocational edication. . - * = 4} mg 
. Employer satisfaction with vocational. education graduates is a 
primary goal of the yocational education $ystem. Employer | 
suWeys, therefore, are important” to vocational educators as a " 
means of fletermining the ‘success of their programs. The present 
. authors have researched the types of employer surveys conducted . as 
™ yvand-have appended abstracts cf the major types of studies. | In _ 
addition, they: have analyzed the problems inherent in. employer’ " 


>  gurveys, the theoretical and methodological issues involved, and’ : 
‘the implied’ benefits of information on employer satisfaction for 4 
: wocat ional educators. 


"Assessing Employer Sdtisfaction with Vocational’ Education 
Graduates" .is.one of six interpretive papers produced during the 
second year’ of the National Center's knowledge transformation . 
‘program. The review and synthesis in each topic area is intended 
to communicate knowledge and suggest applications. Papers in the 
series should be of interest to all vocational educators includ- 
oe ing‘teachers, administrators, federal agency personnel, _" 
iy researchers, and the National Center staff. “a . 


The profession is indebted to Dr. F. Marion Asche .and Dr. Daniel 
E. Vogler_tor their scholarship in- preparing this paper. Recog- 
nition is also dué Dr. Daniel L. Householder, Texas A and M 
University; Dr. Joel D. Galloway, Ferris State College; and Dr. 
Lyn Brant, the National Center for Research in Vocational ,Educa- 
tion, for their critical review of the manuscript. Dr. Carol P. 
Kowle supervised publication of the’series. Mrs. Ann Kangas,and — 
Mrs. Margaret. Starbuck assisted. F . 23 - 6 
: Robert E. Taylor 
% Executive Director. ~~. ; 
: The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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The assessment of employer ‘satisfactfion with vocational education 
and its products is intuitively appgaling. It seems legical that 
at least one test of vocational eduéation's effectiveness is the ., 
extent to which former: vocational students are satisfactory or.” 
unsatisfactory employees in the eyes,of the employer. In fact, 
the.Education Amendments of 1976 .L. 94-482) require that one 
element-of evaluation and’ one type of data to be’ aggregated 
nationwide by the ‘Vocational Education Data System (VEDS} is 
employer satisfaction with the training of ‘former vocational 
‘education students. : 
The purpose of this document is to review and interpret the topic, 
of employer satisfaction With vocational education: graduates. .- — 
The ‘authors do not attempt tio detract from or add to the intent’. >, 
_of the legislation. Further, -the document does not promote an 
adversary or advocacy position relative: to collection of:employer .. 
satisfaction data. It’ does attempt to identify methodological 
and conceptual problems as well as positive outcomes which may 
evolve from implementation of .géneral policy and research recom 
- mendations. , . a _ — 


; REVIEW OF LITERATURE .—'! | 
. : ° t . ; ] 


A teview of literature wes conducted that focused ‘on employer : 
satisfaction with and attitudes toward vocational education. and/ 
or its products. While a review and synthesis ‘ofall available 
employer survey, satisfaction, and follow-up studies was beyond 
the scope of the present Paper, every effort was made to : 
identify, review, And’ incorporate representative studies with 
different research methodologies and from different sources. 
@ - A e 
Several search procedures were used. All potenti&ally useful 
computer-accessed data bases were searched. Other procedures _/ 
used included telephone, mail, and personal ‘contacts with the 
National Advisory rea seatel Vocational Education, executive 
_direttors of ‘selected State\Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education, and vocational’ a inistrators at the local level. 
Representatives of the National Center for Education Statistics - 
(NCES) and research firms known to have contracted studies s 
related to the topic were also consulted. Three recent 
publications by the National Advisory Council--Overview - 1975°° 
Reports, State Advisory Councils on Vocational Ecucation; Over- 
_view - 1976 Reports, ‘State Advisor Councils on Vocational Educa- 
-' tior; an’ Overview - 1977 Reports, Stdte Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education*-were reviewed to “dentify state-level 
efforts.to assess enproyer satisfaction with vocatignal ) 
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? 


« ? : , : 
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‘graduates, as well as their perceptions and attitudes toward 


those graduates. The studies located by these procedures are 
breadly. representative of the types of research ‘currently being ae 
conducted ‘in the‘area of employer sattsfaction with vocational 
education graduates.-: ~ 


. 
e 


a Overview of Current Research , ‘ 


a . 


‘Recent neginietion has resulted in increased data collection from 


employers. Much of this new activity, however, is direct¢d at 


*“gollection of a restricted range of compliance and reporting 


data. It may also be assumed,that the users of such data at the 
national-level are seeking. evaluative information of a summative 
nature, whereas users at other «levels may be more concerned with 
format ive evaluation. The present VEDS' requirements for employer 


" data may tend to result in the direct collection’of a more 


restricted range of data from* a greater number ‘of employers. 


Despite the potential ae of research on employer satisfaction. 
with vocational graduates, ‘surprisingly little ‘has been reported 

in the literature. O'Reilly and Asche (1979) conducted a. 

national review of follow-tip studies in vocational. education and 
located 139 documents completed between the years 1970 and 1977. . 


Twenty-nine’ reports were concerned with follow-up of employers. 


Further, nineteen instruments designed to collect emploéyer 4 
follow*up information were identified. In ahother study, Gray, 
Abram, McKinney, and Biliings, (1978) identified nineteen instru~’ 
ments designed to measure, either job performance or employers ' 
perceptions of training. - + 


© . 
*¢ : ry 


. Employer studies conducted over the ease few years have been 


- 


aesigned to suit the needs of the institution seeking the data. 

The formal literature has more $tudies related to communaty 

college programs than to secondary or adult programs. A classi- 
fication of the most common data collected in employer follow-up : 
studies (O'Reilly and Asche, 1979) during the period of 1970 to ‘ 
1977 revealed that almost all of the studies asked employers to 

rate specific former vocational éducation students on selected 

work skills, habits,.and attitudes or characteristics. Table 1 

shows the percentage of instruments reviewed which asked one or 

‘more questions related to the data elements listed. 


In contrast, the present VEDS requirements call’ for employers to 
rate the employee's training and preparation rather than perfor- 
Mance: in (a) technical knowledge, (b), work attitudes, or (c) work 
quality. In addition, under the VEDS requirement, enpicyers are: 
asked to provide an overall rating of the individual's vocational 
training as it relates to his or her job and in relation to other 
employees in thé work group who have not had vocational training. 
These minimum a a a are not intended tg restrict the 
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, TABLE, 1. Number aa percent of the: employer ost 


i oe ae instrumenés reviewed which included-qhestions 
ie ee on selected data elements. ; a — ae : 
WR | - | 
Quality of work ' . _ ; 16- _ n 3 84 cy ’ 
" ‘ Quantity. of Work ; ‘14 ~7A oe 
: Job Related Technical Knowledge . 13° 68 
Wo “Geb-skilis ‘ + ry 
: | “operation of Tools and Bauipaent, 1l -, —e 59 3 . ; 
; 3 : Basic Academic Skills oo 4 , Be ) : . 59 | : : 
Work sea ahaa da \ 8 ; 42: 
oo agcept Responsibility ‘ic ” 10°, 53 , “es 
Punctuality, : ) —_ 8 —_ “42 re’ 4, 
. Supervision ere : | . 10 | 53 - . _ 
: Cuoperation with Coworkérs 4 15. rr ae 
‘Willingness to Learn and Improve || og ee a 
Cooperate with Management | : - 3 ll oe 59 : | 
a ally with Rules/Policies “i  «& _ 82 € . ws - 
Attendance " - 7 _ ‘12° mee OR | | 
Overall Sat istactoriness ll, * 59 , 3 
Promotability ' pas 4 21” e % 


SOURCE:, O'Reilly, P., and Asche, F. Follow-d ulp biecedursal A. 
, National: Review. Project report. -Blacksburg, VA: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State baiver et yy 
1979. : 
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*Dat@elenents ‘refer to the efhployer' s pang of. coe employee —— 
on the characteristic. 
\ . . tad 
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; eéivection: of additional information from employers. 


’ _ g@® precisely what constitutes‘a vocational education student( 


we 
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It should’ 
be noted ee VEDS aueet sons do not include the term . 


“satisfactio a ae ; eo 
Most contemporary research on emp}oyers! perceptions . -takes .one_ of. 
three basit approaches. Thee approacnes include’ 4 . 


Asxing .the et pisyen/ papery: questions about apeci¢ic ., 


' , employees who are graduates of oe have received vocational’ 
training. i a ‘ . 

-@- Asking employers or supervisors who “have hired graduates 
-of.a particular school or. program quest sons abdut VOGas 
tional graduates asa Groups . 

e Sampling employers in an ‘area and asking gusstions about :; 


.vocational education or its graduates. In this. type, of 
_ study, employers have been selected according to some 
rationale other than pribr knowledge that they employ 

* person’ with v poationad training. 


eed Y . 
The authors! review of all three types of’ studies a ee that 
‘each approach may be providing a different result. -Employer 
follow-up surveys conducted by state or local schools typically’ 
.asked individuals supervisors to wate specific employees on.a 
number of personal and work characteristics dnd/or attityides. 
Such data would appear to have the greatest validity, when used 
for formative evaluation (e.g., program: improvement) ° and, toa 
tines extents for summative even ; . 
Under the second approach, responses nay be shaped more by q ¢ 
general attitudes than firsthand knowledge.. With, fewer: experi-- 
ences on which tn base responses, the respondents may express - 
their general attitudes toward vocational. SO Ga enone 
The third :approach appears to. be susceptible’ ‘to attitudinal 
,and may, be affected by stereotypes. .of vocational education, 
“Although this approach is used in some studies sponsored by 
“advisory councils, it is ‘doubtful that such an approach can 
vide high quality evaluative information. In addition, such 
studies typically exhibit low BEBPORSE rates. 


bias 


state’ 
pro- - 


A fourth apprdath which has gaiinde in popularity ecantinn. is'the 
secondary analysis of data collected for’ other reasons. .Such 
secondary analyses generally have not used empjoyer data and the 
intent has been to evaluate various curricula, including voca- 
tional education curricula. These studies typically are marred 
by methodological problems,’ including the failure to define 

It 
thus appears that’ while a number, of approaches have been used to 
eels employer feedback data, what ‘is actually measured may, 


qj 


te * 1 


4 : * 


be affected, by the methodology and the position of the respondent 4 


a a % t- 


within the employjng organization. | _. ‘ 23 

\ . , - ety . > *, ‘ ° 
“h number’ of ‘recent studies representing the major types of . 
employer surveys haye been abstracted and are presented.in the 
‘Appandix.: While ‘these studies do ‘not represent an exhaustive 
set, they aré intended to be broadly-representative of current — 
research - in the area of employer satisfaction with former | $ 
.vocational students. Ks ° 
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The limited \number. of existing studies-on employer satisfaction'< 

" with vocatiohal education graduates nakes it difficult to draw 

_ @@£initive conclusions about, the state of the art. Some obser- 

. vations, -however, can be made on the basis cf “the studies 
examined. “These observations fall into. four gategories: ° (1) 
theoretical] considerations in conducting research on employer 


| gatisfaction;, (2) methodological considerations in’ designing - 


‘studies; (3)*toncerns-yelative to the identification ‘of voca- 
tional education students; and (4) eoncerns relative to the 
identification of employers. Future efforts to assess employer 
satisfaction with vocational education graduates should attempt 
Fito overcome some, of the design problems stemming from consider- 
. , ations in each of these: four areas,, a : ee 
. ’ e ? «ee . . : By ns Te 4 
° Theoretical Considerations ° : 
The specification of what is-meapit by employer satisfaction pre- 
sents difficulties for the potential researcher. -A major body of 
research deals with such ‘constructs as_"work adjustment" and "job 
_satisfaction" from.the perspective .of the employee, The extent 


~ to which these constructs are generalizable to the ‘employer, how- _ 


_ evex, remains a question. The Work Adjustient Project (Betz, 
Weiss, Dawis, England, and.Lofquist, 1966) -presents a conceptual 


framewoftk in which the employer's assessment of the job incumbent. 


is termed "satisfactoriness." Qre approuch to defining employ- 
ers' satisfaction with vocational education graduates, therefore, 
involves the agsessment of the satisfactoriness of vocational 
graduates as employees. . ; ‘ ; 
.. The most commoh approach taken by vocational education research-~ 
ers, however, appedrs ta be a simple generié rating of workers 
who have, had Vocational education, rather than the, consideration. 
of a-psychological coristruct. The approach being taken under the 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS), for example, has the 
employer rate the training of individuals per se. Such a stance 
is based ‘on the assumption of a causative relationship between 
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‘ ; employees! per for} ance and their vocational training. Another 

. * point of view suggests that* studies of employer satisfaction with 

Some vocational education graduates may in fact assess the employers! 

a attitudes toward ,or perceptions of vocational education. - . 

“ e aay . 

i From ‘the authors", viewpoint ,*it: is more productive to assess 

ak * oi employer ‘ig watisfaction with vocational graduates, than .to assess 
t,o setitudes toward “vocational education. Brophy (1959) 
gumitar [zes four approaches ‘to the construct,of satisfaction based 
gn (a) need “theory (b) expectation ‘theory, (¢c) role theory, ang: 
= ee 4a) self-theory. . oe I 6 

Approacies “dased on gees theory appear to have the jeast ‘GuLty 

Vro8 ‘for: assessing employer satisfaction because they.deal with latent 

or unconscious concernse- Need theory, with its roots in psycho- 

. analytic t eory ¢ does not appear to provide a practical approach: 

e in that need can not be directly observed. oe measured. 


¢ 


"Expectation theory proposes that. satisfaction with an aceivity: 
‘decreases as the perceived ee of reaching @ goal as a 
“, result. of. that activity increa As' an example of this 
: approach) Brophy cite a study ahich found men in a branch of the 
armed services wit low ‘promotion rate more satisfied with ‘the 
; . # - promotion system ‘than’ men* in. another branch with: a higher promo~ 
= tion rate. ; « oe ' + 
: as The. application. of.’this thedey to the concept of employer .aatia- 
; . faction can be seen inthe f llowing exa mple. An employer’ s goal 
‘may be to hire workers who require little or no supervision. The 
employer may also feel there is,a high probability of obtaining | 
the “ideal" worker from vocatiénal education. . Thus, the employer 
‘- is apt to indicate ‘low satisfaction with vocational graduates or 
with vocational education in general... The rating would represent 
‘the inverse of the éxpected probability of ‘reaching the goal. 
This theory appears to have some merit for explaining the differ-. 
: dance between a direct supervisor's and a personnel manager's & 
4 rating of vocational education and its gradyates. 


3 A third approach to the construct of’ satisfaction is based on - 
“ role theory. Two different interpretations of role theory in 
te sociology and psychology help explain’ the concept of satisfac- 
tion. The sociological viewpoint holds that a role is defined in 
terms of. the actions performed by a person to validate occupancy 
of a position. Roles are associated with the position and not 
the person.occupying the position’. As applied to the concept of 
i employer satisfaction, an employer's expressed satisfaction with | 
XS ' vocational education or its students may be related to the per- , 
ceived congruence between present or past job incumbents and the * 
role expectations of.the employer. 


ze 


‘ . . 7 7 . ‘ 
Research in the area of ideal versus real role seems to indicate 
considerable overlap between expectation thepry’ and. role theory. 
How realistic, the employer's role expectatiowS are may-qetermine., 

his/her expressed satisfaction with vocational education. Under © 

- the psychological appréach, a position may‘be modified by the | 
- person who occupies it, or a supervisor may be affected moré bys’ 
; the person in a job than bythe job itself. 


_ A fourth approach used in research on satisfaction ‘has been 
‘gelf-theory. Self-theory for the fost part assumes that behavior 
. is affected by sélf-concept in a manner which works in defense or 
oN -reinforgement of. that self-concept. An approach, to,satisfaction 
ae based'on self-thgory would"indicate that satisfaction is a func~ 
tion: of the congruence between self-concept and environmental 
characteristics. .Supgr's (1963) view of vocational choice and 
-adjustment as pyécesses of self-implementation is an example of 
self=theory as/appliéd to a vocational context. The extent to 
which an empldéyer's report of satisfaction with vocational educa- 
tien or its graduates, could be explained throygh, self-theory is 
* at best conjecture. The extension of self-theory from satisfac- 
° “ettion with gélf to satisfaction with others represents a highly 
“theoretical approach which could well prove qifficult .to test 
empirically in’ this context. "4 . 


The preceding. review of approaches to research on satisfactjon 
a suggests that use of the term "satisfaction" in present voca- 
tional follow-up 4nd general survey research may not be entirely 
‘appropriate. Present research typically does not attempt to mea- ‘| 


‘ ‘sure satisfaction but involves asking employers to sunt eee 
. ees. A few studies have asked employers to rate ‘their "satisfacz 
‘tdon" with dn incumbent or group but one such item is not likely 
ee to be a reliable or valid measurement of satisfaction. Future 
ae reddarch must clarify fhe kind of information needed and the 


relative value of’ the kinds of information obtained from employ- 
ers. The interpretation of present findings is hampered by Such 
lack of definition. , : 


‘ 


Methodological Concerns 


. A number of methodological concerns are raised by existing 

, research on employer satisfaction’ with vocational education grad- 
uates. For example, several factors influence the type and qual- | 
ity of data typically obtained from employer surveys. These ; 

factors include: (1) who within the employing organization is 


‘ asked to provide information, (2) whether. information is sought 
on particular former students or vocational students as a group, 
and (3) whether employers are selected on some basis other than 
prior knowledge that they had hired former vocational students. 
*, The type of information sought on students and the manner in ra 
which the data are collected have also posed problems for 


ca 


., “regardless ‘of response rate. The relative value and meaning of | 
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researchers in. the past. A a questionnaire is the most ae 
common type of survey procedure used, althqugh telephone and 
personal interviews have also been utilized. -There is some ' 
question as to whether the most common survey Yechnigues: are the 
most| effec ve, as many of ‘the studies considered here had slow . + - . 


response rates. _ . . 
Perhaps the first question which should be asked from a .inethod- a, 
oldyical standpoint i& "who needs to know what?" Many studies 

have not clearly identified either the research user or the 2 


user's specific information needs. Postsecondary” follow-up 
studies appear to be more ins¢itution- and user-spe¢gific than, 
studies atethe secondary level or state-wide studigs. ‘ : 2 tp 
The approach. which appears to have the greatest number of sub- 
_Stantive methodological weaknesses ‘is ‘the general employér ‘sutvey *_ 
in which a questionnaire, is mailed to either all employers. jin dn 
area or state or some sample df the employer universe. Return _ 
rates in these» studies have typically. beeh extremely low (often 
tess than 20 percent and in one case 8 percent). The represen- 
tativeness of data derived from a selfyselected minority of 
i ae is suspect atbestg Most of the studies which -haye 
suffered from such aigaicoineing: ceearne havé, not attempted to : 
check for,nonrespondent bias or to asses sch. bias. Génerally, >.» 
they oo cautioned the reader: about. the questignable~« ae 
validity of the findings. A preferred approach would. be to use - 
-smaller probability or purposivd employer samples coupled with .. . 
more intensive follow;through procedures to maximize return ' 
rates. mS " . 


oy 
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‘The question of what the data mean musSt still be addressed, ** — sy 


_ the data arexdetermined to a great extent, by the organizational 
role of’ the individual who fills out the questionnaire. Top “4 
level, company executives, personnel directors, ape others may 
wellfdelegate the task of.filling -put questionna@ires to persons : 


‘not qualified to respond. Some q estionnaires; in fact, have : 


asked quéstions that chief executives would not really be able to | 
_ answer accurately. One such study (Vocational Education in ‘ 
Alabama, 1976), on an item asking the employer to compare vaca 


a “ort with nonvocat@gnal graduates, includdd "haye no objective 


is “for comparing" and "don*t know", as possible responses. 
Sixty-one percent Bs the respondents ‘¢lected ondéfof these two 
kesponses. Guch\p finaing caiis into question the number of . 
other studies which dsked for comparisons between vocational and 
nonvocational students but did not provide a "don't know" 
respo.se opkion. A related difficulty is the fact that in gen- 
eral surveys of employers, many persons who are. relatively 
unfamiliar with vocatiohal education and, in fact, might have 
aificulty differentiating yocational from nonvocational grad-= - 
uatés witnin the employing organization, are rating former 
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a wScational..students and their training. * Employers have almost. 


° uniyersally responded trat they do not know very much about 
° vocational education and woukd like to know more about vocational 
7 programs. .. - sy 


* 4 ~ ; 
_. When data are sought “from persons other than: immediate super- 
; visors or others qualjfied to observe particular employees, 
. survey questions. should npt require knowledge based on direct 
observation. OtherPise, employers might be' forced to respond to 
. queStions they are not qualified to answer or they might fail to 
» respond altogéther. This factor may account: for the serious non- 
‘ response problem in’general employer surveys. In contrast to the 
situation with’ gener&l employer surveys, .response rates froin 
- -immediate supervisors asked to.rate specific former vocational 
students are typically 70 to 80 percents. sie - 
e . 


o : 
The terms used and the format of questions asked. should be easily 
. understood by the employer. Some of: the employer questionnaires. 
reviewed here contained items which would be difficult ‘to answer 
because of their. wording. A. fairly common problém has been the 
provision of responsé alternatives which do not appear to-be at 
equal intervals and the mixing of what appear to be "criterion". - 
and "norm" referenced options: An example of the latter was an 
item which asked employers to rate vocational graduates On a num. 
ber of characteristics on the scale of "not adequate," ,"barely.. 
adequate," “adequate," “above average," and "Superior." Adequacy. . 
isa criterion-related ‘assessment but ‘above average and superior 
are normative... Such questions can be confusing to employers dnd 
+ = can reduce response rate and -data reliability. ie 3 . 
a oe fe oe ¢ : : oN 
Such methodological problem: ‘contribute to the overall concern 
for the usability. of employerdata. If employer perceptions of, 
or attitudes toward, the vocational education system are, being 
assessed rather than appraisals of performance by persons in a. 
position. to make such appraisals, sych data do not provide reli- 
yable input for program change. In terms of data input for pro- 
gram planning, such surveys raise questions as to the extent to 
which program developers must attend to both student and employer , 
needs. The questionable quality of many employer surveys raises 
»the further issue of whether‘ employer satisfaction can be «+ "— 
assessed more accurately by Gather than survey research methods. , 
These and other questions need to be addressed by the’ vocational 
L education research community before widespread adoption /of cur~ 
rent findings to make program changes, to develop better guidance* 
services, and to eyaluate programs. "= 


* ‘ 
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‘Employer feedback data do have the potential of assisting plan- 
ners in modifying programs, developing better guidance services, 
_and providing information for program assessment and other uses. - 
Presently, however, the available data should not, he the sole 
\ source. of.such information. It was suggegted earlier tiat the 
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pleters, and leavers, oe 


é. he : " . : 7 “= 
further removed the data source is from stpervision of the former 
vocational student, the more the data are apt to be perceptual or 


attitudinal. Such data may be more useful in providing guidance , 


to communication or public relations efforts. ; ‘ 


s . 


a ; - ik} 
Conversely, data which are carefully collected from persons who 


are qu&lified to respond Agpear td be a rich source of evaluation ~ 


information which is presently not used to its best advantage. 
Many local and state level vocatiecnal follow-up systems have 


’ 


employer follow-up components which can and do supply useful and . 


relatively accurate data’. 
_ Identification of Vocational Educacion Students yr’ _ 
‘ a ‘ ra . 2, 5 er | : 
What constitutes a vodationa} education student must be clearly 
defined in order for data,on' employer satisfaction to be of. any 


-. yeal value to the vocational education system. For the most. 


part, problems of, student identification relate to the levels at 


which vocational education is:offered, the delivery systems for 
vodational education, and problems in defining graduates, com- 


. 
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Level of vocational Education | : “ 


vocat tor. eduéation takes pldce at. three levels: secondary, 


postsecondary, and adult.or ‘continuing edugatioh. A graduate's ~ - 


characteristics as‘an employ-e may be ‘related to the level of 


' yocational educatdon completed, in that, for example, a pogt- 


secondary gradyate may be older and mfre mature than a*high . 
“school areauaee A graduate's age, prior work experience, con- 
current work expérience, and clarity of career goals, are alt 
factors whieh influence an employer's Opinion. ‘Characteristics: 


.such as these should be accounted, for in the construction, col~ 


lection,’ analysis, and interpretation of data. *Considerablg care 


“must be exercised if comparisons acrogs Or among levels arefmade. 


i ‘ene *\ 
The secondary education graduate will! generally exit froma ~ .. 
federally reimbursed program which (aj) will usually be at least . 
one year.in length. (b) w:.ll probably be offered only to eleventh 


and twelfth graders, (c) will probably be located in-a public 


8 


comprehensive high school or area vocational school, and (d) will 


“usually be oriented toward the average high school student. + 


Thése characteristics should not,be vjiewed*as absolutes. Por, ,, 


example, certain programs, such as ‘industrial arts classes, May © 


not be federally. reimbursed. Some’ programs, such as welding, me&y". 


be a few weeks of intensive instruction while others, like voga- 
tional agriculture and distributive education, may be four years 
in length. Certain programs may be ‘located in approved private 
secondary schools. Other programs may be oriented toward, the » 

? * : , ~ . , 
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‘fication program such as an. intensive’ typing block program, or it 
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‘ally funded program within the. public schoo 


x us ee, ™ ¢ ‘2 . : 3 


* se o : « 
. nomically or academically disadvantaged, or nanatcapeaae f 
students. — a t —_ 

The poatse ndary education graduate will’ Hegeral -exit from ‘a 

program with a smaller proportion of federal“reimbursement. The 

program wily usually be a one-year -vertification or a two-year , 7 
associate degree program for high schéol araduates in a community . 
or junior cdllege or technical institute. These features should 

also be viewed with caution. For example, féderal .reimbursement 
-can vary greatly. The program may be less th&n a ‘one-year certi- 


may be longer than two years, as in certain licensure health 


- occupations programs: The program may be located ’"in a college or 


university providing associate degrees an@ may be designed for 
part-time students or high school dropouts. 

ee t . a oA 
The eee chhp inuing education graduate may exit from’either — — . 
the sécondary or’ postsecondary le: 1. The graduate wiil likely © 
have been employec part t wwile attending school and wiiel most - 
likely he older than high s hool evel or postsecéndary voca- 
tional graduates. Qncé again, c sragteristicS”6£ sthese students 
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Since there are several delivery systems for vocational educa-  § ‘sg + ‘ 


tion, ‘some cOnfusion on the part of the employers surveyed dnd 
-those interpreting results may be expected... Delivery systems * 
.include public schools, proprigtary schools, on-the-job training . ¢ 
programs,’ military programs, ee programs, and pro- : 
grams sponsored by the U.S.. Department of Labor.’) Researchers and — 
consumers gf research must be”able to delineate the differences - *- .  .%. 
between delivery ‘systems before. appropriate research designs~and 
.interpretations may be made. ~ ; ' 
.For the mgst' part, vocational education is poont ded as’.a feder- 
1s. ..The public school 


‘and 


delivery system is oriented ‘toward n-school youth. The proprie- 


tary schools.cater.to high school graduates with a defined. career. 
- goal and, consequently use a speciaifzed curricular apRyoach. 


own employees in an effort to-.orient,| upgrade, or retrain exist- 

-ing personnel. Military programs train-recruits for advancement 
oe of seleyged workers andware job and clock-hour-: 

based. The U.S. Department of Labor ._programs usually involve 
short-term intensive skill development with some form’of paid t 
employment. : . ui _ | 


On-the-job training programs provide fpecific téaining i exist 


i, ; u 4 
The differences in the students and curricular approaches across 
the+various delivery systems make comparisons difficult. 
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Research on empldyer satisfaction should he designea, conducted, - 


ana’ analyzéd.with these differences in mind. . 
eo : Ww ee ° 7 p 
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Graduatess Completers, and Leavers : : 


The most common definition of graduate specifies that the studen: 


must possess. the requisite Aiploma, certificate, or degree signi- . 


fying completion of the program. This criterion does not account 
for, the extent of education or the lével of competence ar Based 
tor example, a student may -take one “semester of. vocational’ 
courses and meet high ‘school diploma requirements. nein » ay 
student may enroll and attend two years of vocational\education ,- 


. classes, not pass competency tésts, but meet all high ‘school | 


diploma requirements.’ A third type of student, usually.at the * 
postsecondary level, “takes a job: without a degree once the voca~ 
“tional, education requirements are met. Students leave edyca- 
tional programs fo: aly iety of reasons. Schoolyleavers May, or 
May not have had any ational education. Surveys of empl yers 
of vocational graduates will always encounter probléms of definis.. 
tion unless efforts’ are made to Saerne uniformly the population. 
of students under consideration. 
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. Identification of Employers ‘ 
A 2 \™ 


The researcher concerned with ‘assessing employer. satisfaction 


edsette in determining who is’ an-employer. The literatur 
..8uggests three categories of problems including (a) determingi 
the functional level of the employers, (b) properly treating © 
those who are self-employed, and ‘(c). aadny asthe problems ' asso- 


" biated with changes in émployer. - = a cats, 
‘ : » ‘s ’ , - . 
Functional Level — . ‘ : | . 2 % 
‘ \ 4. 


The satisfaction expressed “by employers will - aeoond: /upon “the. 
amount of contact with and responsibility for the eniployé®. The 


liné supervisor's ratings will vary from ther personnel director's 


ratings and from the central adminis ration! s ratyAgs. One study 


(Snyder, 1972) found considerable variance .be tween, the. supervi- 


sor's and the personnel direétor's” Ceres of the “former voca- 
‘tional students. ‘It may be reasoned that most of ‘the variance is 
due to the-amount of information available and the pergpective of 
the rater. Nevertheless, the GErperenees should ne taken into 
account _ any eoecareh effort. 
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. with vocational education. graduates will probably experignce some ~ 
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Self-employed - m3 


' . 7 r) 
Many vocational education graduates are selr-employed. A self- 
employed graduate should be coustrued as.both en employde and 
employer respondert, although thexe does not appar to be any- 


recognition of the self-employed in present employer, satisfaction 


“£4 


‘ research. ; ; 
, | gob and Employer Changes | ’ ‘ . 
3 a a A 7 . 


In follow-up. surveys, the most common.procedure is to request 
that the former student identify his or her employer. Under new 
laws designed to profect an individual's right to privacy, many 
follow-up surveys are now requesting permission to contact tire 
identified employer and are requesting. that the forther student 

sign and date a data release form. Such a form ndrmally states 
= * who is to have access to what‘data for what purpose. 

ce . w Se : + * 

- Several circumstances may tend to bias employer data as, these 
processes are carried: gut. ‘Former students who. feel they-are 
doing well on the job may be more willing to grant permission ‘to 

. contact employers than others. A student may have had more.than 

: one employer siince leaving the vocational program but have only - 
one listed for contact by the followup system. . A-third cir= 
cumstance involves ‘the, supervisor's change of position or firm. 

.-This will generally result in no response or in information sup- 
plied by a substitute respondent. Either of these circumstancés 
reSults in information being supplied by personnel with different 
levels.of exposure to the former | aaa 
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\ IMPLIED BENEFITS OF’ ae ON EMPLOYER SATISFACTION 
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‘A cursory: review of general consumer satisfactiomestudies prompts 
several observations. For example,-it appears that the assump- 
tions on which consumer satysfaction research is based may be 
Subject to ‘criticism. ' Furthermore, the uses of information on ‘ 
consumer satisfaction shou go beyond the assessment of product 
value and product improvement. Finally, the design, methodology, - 
-and interpretation of consumer satisfaction research data are 
subject to bias. The relationship of these observations to 
research on employer satisfaction with’ vocational education 
graduates may be strong.. : 4 _ 3 


u ‘s : Pa : 2 , 
The ‘reasons for assessing employer satisfaction with vocational 
education graduates are similar to the reasons for collecting 
consumer satisfaction information. The reasons for assessing 
employer ‘satisfacbion with vocational education graduates include 
the following:. (a) to validate worth, (b) to identify neede 
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improvements, (c) to improve education/employer relations, (d) to 
improve student guidance services, (e) to bolster recruitment, 
(£) to enhance labor force capability, and (g) to satisfy legis-.. 
lative mandates, The following sections.are provided as poten-" 
tial benefits of employer satisfaction studies. The limited data 
base in‘this area.did not explicitly identify these groups. 
Rather, such benefits may ’ 2 gssumed from the studies reviewed. | 


t . 


.* Validate Worth: . 


‘ t 
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: The basic decision of whether to continue or discontinue 4 voca~ 
tional program revolves around.the worth of that program. The 
recent interest ‘in accountability has created additional pressure 
to describe the worth of vocational education, These ‘factors ,. 
together with adminstrative needs to set priorities. for program + 

3 _” offerings, emphasize, the importance of specifying ihe worth of 
_ vocational programs... Thus, employer satisfaction :.information 
related to program worth may be collected to provide information 
or accountability and decision making. — 
. . Fy : . ; : 
A review of items from employer surveys suggests potential indi- 
- catorg of worth. Generally these‘items sought information from: 
employers: reyarding whether or. not (a), the employer has hired 
: vocational graduates, (b} the employer would hire more vocational 
graduates, (c) ‘the employer thought theTgraduates were prepared 
yO . for employment, And (d) the employer thought the graduates had. 
. + potential for advancement. a. 4 
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\ ” Identify Needed Improvements: 
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Vocational education programs are in constant need off revision. 
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The optimal source of “information to detérmine new priorities for 


instruction is the work setting. ‘hus,:employer opinion can be, 
an efficient means of effecting program improvement. Most items 
‘used in employer surveys tend to produce broad and generalized , 

data about program improvement, ~ | Se i 


Surveys of employer opinions ‘have been conducted to identify 
entry level competencies, priorities of occupatjpnal Seeney and . 
‘ characteristics of facilities, and to specify dexXired affective 
behavior on the part of workers. ° These'studies have most often 
been: conducted by local and state edugation agencies. The Voca- 
tior.el Technical Education Consortium of States (VTECS, 1979) 
materials are,the most notable examples of extensive~employer 
surveys desighed to identify occupational competencies. - a 
a Researchers’ at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education have also been involved in surveying employers to iden- 
tify task inventories in various occupations. 
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e Improve Relations Between Vocation Education and Em lo ers 

; ’ ‘The vocational sdusation community and business and industry are: 

a mutually dependent, Business and industry needs a reliable 

-source of trained personnel and, a forum for the. exchange of 

‘ideas. Vocational education needs a marketplace for' its grad- 
‘uates, training sites for its student, and a practical base from e 
which new and revised technology, may be identified. Research - . 

. ‘related to the assessinent c£ employer satisfaction with voca- 

a tional graduates @in serve as a yehicle for improved relations’ : 
v' | between vocational educators and employers. Improved relations 
. should produce ‘better vocat ional curricula and.a more productive 

labor force. ae . ’ i 


Few employer surveys =~ includeg items coflgerning the relation- { 
ship bétween education: and industry. Some studies, thowever, have = 
identified ‘the fact. that employers wish to improve the iiaison . 
between’* the ¢ducation and work ‘communities (Francis and Jones, 

1976)’: In addition, ‘o'Reilly and Asche found that employers were 
more resporisive,to follow-up studies than former students (1979), | 
‘as indicated by their high median return rate on questionnaires... 


The high reSponge rate for follow-up studies may indicate the — 7 o 
desire on the part of employers to establish and maintain, i WOERENg 
.. \ relarionships with education, % a \ . 
; ° _ = Bos, Improve Guidance ‘Services a ee a" , 
. . ° a 
8 Vocational guidance and counseling services often have employment 


functions. - The functions include guidence into an occupational, - 7 3 
program, providing information about occupational alternatives ~ 
within career clusters, counseling regarding study priorities, : 
placement for job orientation and exploration, and actual job : 


pf placement. While many vocational : ‘counselors have work experi- 
ence, tiany do’not.. None have experience in all occupational ; 
areag. The effettiveness of -cednselors can be improved with ~~ ‘ 


add®tional information from employers. Hence, counselors can 
potentially benefit from surveys of employers. Certain items on 

_ such surveys, though intended for other purposes, can assist the 

- vocational guidance and counseling .function. Information on (a) 3 
requisite RFnowledge, skills,.and ‘ttitudes, (b) salary and bene-% “Les 
fits, ;(c) Opportunity for advancement, (d) characteristics of 7 
jobs, (e), characteristics of currently employed personnel ky 
jobs, and (f) contac sonnel in the work setting can be very <: ' 
useful, to vocational counselors. . . 


: . : Be ’ 
: ; a ‘Bols r Recruitment — - “ 
ft e . 
Recruitment of-a sufficient number of appropriate students can 
‘pose problems for many vocatignal eaucation programs. The added 
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, cost of vocational education is increased when programs have low 
enrollments and high attrition rates. These problems, could be 
alleviated if more stu@ents were interested in vocational educa- 
tion and if students had a better understanding of the vocational 

a , program in which they enroll. Employer input could provide the 

a information necessary to insure appropriate recruitment 
: approaches. ‘ - 3% 


Vocational education traditionally has been evaluated in terms of 
the number of graduates it produces who enter jobs,for which they 
were trained. A successful vocational program provides ‘a suffi- 
~ cient number of students entering and staying in the occupations 
j for which they were trained. © To ‘promote this goal, employer sur- 
veys can be usel to shape programs designed to recruit students. 
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“i “ ) 7 Enhance Labor Force Capability . - 
A long-term goal of .vocational edycation has been, to meet the 
manpower needs of the nation. The needs have been construed to 
_ mean a sufficient quantity and quality of trained persons for the 
- labor force. An equally impprtant goal is to provide a labor . 
force capable of adapting to new technology and of contributing 
; to the development of new technology. The importance of develop-. | 
sO ing. an educated work force should not ‘be taken lightly. -«While it - 
- would be’naive ta think that employer satisfaction research could . 
- prevent or cure ‘productivity problems, it is reasonable to think: 
- that such research could be beneficial. : | 
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_ Satisfy Legislative Mandates ° 


_ Federal and state laws require various forms of follow-up and 
 evaluation.. These requirements may be viewed as reporting and 
. - compliance requirements. Much of the information available on 
. employer satisfaction has evolved from efforts to meet these 
requirements. Without the, incentive of legislation, much less 
information ‘would have beefi’coliected on employer opinions. — 


Various studies have expressed the fact that their main purpose __ 
is meeting legrl reporting’ and compliance requirements. - The 


- "legislative mandate is clear regarding federally supported voca- 
’ ‘tional education. Title {I of the Education Amendments of 1976 
e (P.L. 94-482) specificallyreyuires the collection of data on 
: -, employer satisfaction @EEH vocational graduates. Section 112 (B) 


of the Education Amendments of 1976 states: ‘t 


Each State shall evaluate, by using data collected, wherever 
- possible, by statistically valid sampling techniques, each 
) such program within the State which purports’ to impart entry 
4 > ‘ 
> 
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° level job skills according. to the extent ‘to which program , st 
~ ;completers and leavers--"(i) find employment, ‘in occupations 
ae , velated to-their training, and (ii} are considered by their 
: employers to be well-trained and’ prepared for employment." . 
i (Sec, 112 {b) (1) (B),) Rey e - 
The continuation of this mandate with its system for collection 
. vof information on-employer satisfaction should produce godéd.,com- 
parative data. ‘The collection system requires a network’ of col- ©. ° - 
lection organizations. In a ¥eal sense che. organizations will be oe 
the primary generators and users of data collected. .The network i 
relationships, responsibilities, and authorities remain unset- 
tled. However,-the key institutional network elements include 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, Local Advisory ; 
: Councils on Vocational Education, The National Occupational _ 
- Information Cqordinating Committee (NOICC),, State Occupational, 
Informatton Coordinating Committees (SOICCs), State Plan and. 
Accountability Reporting Committees .(SPARCs),. the Vocational 
» Education Data'System (VEDS), and State Vocational Education . ‘ 
Management Information* Systems.- * : -, —  y oe 
. . . ; | - a. 


i, 3 PROPOSED’ POLICY AND RESEARCH POSITIONS 
e e ; t bt) 
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The state of. the art of assessing employer satisfaction with l. 
education graduates is tstill untertaif.: There are many potential 
benefits which may be derived from*research on employer satisfac— , 
tion. ‘there’are also several models for considering satisfaction 
* * and attitude which have beeh develdped in related fields and 
which could be modified for use in vocational: education survey -° ‘+ 
research. . Little methodological research has been done on 
employer opinions and, therefore, the area should be amenable to 
. innovation and change. On the other hand, the negative aspects 2 
a include the fact that there are geveral unresolved problems of 
definition and philosophy. Furthermore, no clear evidence exists é 
that there’ ‘is a unified approach to research on employer. opin- 
ions. .Some evidence shows that’ appropriate research methdodolog- 
ies have beén violated, and there is some indication that -inap- 
propriate ingerpretations'have been made from existing studies. 


Based on these observations, several policy statements are’ in’ 
order. The need for these statements may be derived from the 
legiSlative’ mandate to collect information on employer satisfac- 
tion. These policy statements include: . 


ec 
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1. Research should be conducted to address philosophical: 
issues related to the collection of information about 
employer satisfaction with vocational education. 


” 
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. 2. -Studies ‘should be conducted to comparé and adapt. _— 
ws . . approaches to employer feedback research to vocational: b a 
Me ' education. ii eo sO i 
: io, 2 = a 7 ; a De ‘ 2 

3. Common definitions’ of terms related to employer satis- : . 
o* = _ £action with vocational education shauld be developed  "— ” . : 


- 4. Improved research practices in the employer satisfaction ot. gt 
4 ' area should be widely disseminated. . o , =e & 
a 5. - While Bicuen msabeek way make an important contribution, 
. philosophical: as well as methodological consideratfons 3 
3 7 mandate that both’ formative and summative evaluation of ~° .* - 
6. - * ‘yocational education programs be based’on multiple data 

lies + gources. ca a as 
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: * questions they have ‘identified. ere is no simple answer to the 
ss _.question of how satisfied employer’ are with the work of voca-~ » 
tional educators and the vocational education delivery“ systems” - 
“o the extent that the, present literature permits summary, " 
F results are'generally fayorable. Future research using mdre : 
a systematic and sophisticated methods is needed to-provide infor- 
“| mation which has greater reliability and ‘demonstrated, validity. 7 


* a) . . hans ; t , 
The present authors have not a. Ager any. certain answers: to the | J 
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- + APPENDIX _ e 
a . A i. a _ Abstracts of Studies. * a ” ; 
7 om Each of the identified documents were ‘reviewed by examining the ; : 
‘ Study bjectives, methodology, -and findings. A ‘brief abstract'is . 
.. provided on the studies selected. Many documents were so exten= +, 
»give as to make a4 complete summary of findings difficult. -In . a 
* ~ 9 ° Such cases, ohly the‘objectives, methods, and findings related to . 
cae employer data were summarized. The abstracts are organized. under cack 
two © :'egories: . (a) general employer surveys, and (‘b) employer . ad 
follow-up studies.. a4 a eee ee | i 
* ; a . e ; ‘. : i . - . : : ; 
"General Eiipleyer Surveys ee ES ipa, Ts | 
Under this .classification are included studies which sought ” 
' information on vocational education or its products from ' 


‘ employers selected’on some basis other than prior knowledge’ that 
they. had hired’ former vocational students.. Most of these studies — 
inwolved &:mailed’ or Sample survey to personnel officers or" | ; 
executives of Ganpanies in a state er geographic area. Such’... 

, Studies asked for general information concerning Vocational ' 7 
‘+ .4 @ducagion or its graduates, Most showed low response rates. ae ae 
ba oS 7 ee 3 ~- . = —— : 2 ee SS 3 te 
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° . .@ *Phe Adequacy of Vocational and Technical Education. Columbia, 
wos SC" South Carolina Advisory. Council on Vocational and i . 
‘ Technical Education, 1976. ..* ~ * ° _ tite, Pea 
; : 4 = or 2 
ag 4 Ob¥ectives. The study was, undertaken to obtain data which 
a ara would assistgtfe council in‘its?responsib .ty to evaluate me 
ae the effectiveness of vocational education programs, services, . 


- , and activities. Five basic areas of inquiry are listed below | 
ih the discussion of findings. - - . | , 3 
_' Methodology. A questionnaire was mail¥ed to the 10,000 largest - a 
~ . employers in the state. From this number, 1,161 usable. ° “ 
7 responses were received: for a response rate Of 11.6 percent. 
No follow-up of nonrespondents was conducted and no attempt to 
check for “or assess nohrespondent bias was attempted. . a 2 
"Bindings. The major research question related to whether 
vocationgl education is'a good source of trained mgnpower.. 


More than 90 percent of the respondents answered yes. On the 


on - question: concern'ing the extent to which the systém was meeting i 
" the needs of business and industry in terms of*’‘postsecondary 

a » education, 9 percent responded "to a very great extent," 32 ae 
percent responded "to somewhat of an extent"; in terms. of 

~ : j ° ; ey 
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ov oo , secondary education, 4 percent responded. "to a very great 
. extent," 21 percent responded "to a great extent," and 34 per- 
cent responded "to somewhat of an extents" On the question 
concerning how well vocational graduates compare .to other 
workers, in terms of glaacpeeiaiey! Mk aanamagh ts 12 percent 
responded "extremely capable"; 62 percent, “very capable"; 20 
percent, "somewhat capable";, and 1 percent, "not as capable." 
ra On the secondary level, the responses were: 6 percent, 
- “extremely capable"; 49 percent, "very capable"; 29 percent, 
- ‘“somewhat capabl¢”; and 3 percent, “not capable - tte 


- 


a ae a , 
. a a . 
@e Divita, C. Attitudes Toward Vocational Education in the , 
, secondary Schools of West Virginia Part II:. Employers and ne 
Laboy Leaders. Huntington, WV:: West Virginia R@search ‘ ‘ 
Coordinating Unit for. Vocationaly Education, 1971. ED 050 285 | 


. Although the authors regarded the findings of this study to be 
out of date, they noted that it was the only one to assess the 
perceptions. of labor leaders as-well as employers. . 
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’ e Eighth Annual Evaluation Report. Olympia; WA:” Washington : 


State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1977. 
; t 
Objectives. A survey of employer perceptions of vocational 
; education is included as part of the overall evaluation 

ae reporté The study was designed to gather information concern- 
ing employer's attitudes toward, and opinions of, the voca- 
eee tional education program in. the state. 
- - Methodology. A questionnaire composed of six types of items 
. a (attitudes, attributes, employer ratings, success measures, 
e Ae open-ended questions, and employer classification) was mailed 
to 869 employers. The response rate was 55.9 percent. . A 
a descriptive summary Of respondent characteristits was pro- 
vided. No description of the method of selecting the 869 


9 ’ 


r . employers was provided in the summaty. ‘ 


. Y . 

- Findings. Highlights drawn from the data were provided'in the 
report. Selected findings ‘included the faet that 85 percent 
of .the respondents agreed that vocational education students, 
should have more practical experience in their training. In 
addition, 83 percent felt there should be more contact between 
employers. and educators. Eighty~two percent said vocational 
education needs to have an improved image, although 88 percent, 
remarked, "I am thoroughly sold on offering vocational educa- 
tion in high school." ‘Another 76 percent commented, “I would 
like: to know more about the state's vocational education 
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programs." Sixty-two percent of the respondents indicated 
‘that they had "no opinioi' as to whether the program in : 
vocational education was satisfactory. 

: * 


. Employers were asked to rank ‘six proposed medsures -of success: 
and’ the highest rank was received by the statement, "The rate - 

- at which graduates ‘advance to more responsible positions: 

..within their chosen occupation." ‘Ranked last was, "The amount 
of student satisfaction with the training program." : 


: : ; 
ey Missouri Advisory Council on Vocational Education. MOVE’ in 
77, Eighth Annual Report. Jeffersoh City, MO: Missouri 

Advisory. Council on Vocational Education, 1977. , 


Objectives. The Governor's Conference on Education contractéd 
a study on Missouri employers' perceptions of the state's 
vocational education system. A review of that + -udy is: . 
included in thé Eighth Annual Report,of the Council. -The ‘ 
following is abstracted from that review. No specific. 
objectives were stated. 

“Methodology. -A questionnaire was mailed to 800 Missouri firms 
with more than 100 employees. The 800 were selected by a 
random sample stratified from the Missouri Occupational 
Tcainjag In ormation System (MOTIS) regions and the Standard 

_ Industrial Classification (SIC) groups. The survey follow-up 
included te one calls and personal interviews. The -return 
rate was 31 percent, or 251: responses. . 


Findings.- Finding$ were broken out in terms of questions 

posed. Sixteen pekgcent reported they had not hired any voca-° 

tionale graduates. “Néarly 75 percent reported hiring graduates 

for jobs not specifically related to their training. Employ- 

ers indicated that the graduates were better qualified for the. 

position as a result of their vocational training, particu 

larly in terms of job interview skills, career direction, and ‘ 

motivation. Thirty-one percent indicated that they had ‘not 
‘ been contacted by either secondary or postsecondary school 

personnel. More than 75 percent indicated that secondary 

level yocational graduates were more capable than nonvoca- 

tional graduates. On the postse Ndary level, 85 percent of 

the respondents: rated vocational ‘education graduates as 

superior to. nonvocational graduates. Most respondents felt 

vocational education was meeting the occupational training 

needs of students. Interview data indicated that both voca- 

tional. and nonvocational graduates were receiving ihadequate 
_training in reading, writirig, and math skills. A high per- 

centage of those interviewed felt the cooperative programs 

were particularlyseffective in meeting student needs. 
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‘tional Education in Indiana. ~Bloomington, IN: Univeysity 
‘Indiana, 1977. . ED 151 608 - 7 
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Sawyers, B. A. The Public's |Perception of Secondary Voca- 
of 
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Objectives. No specific objectives were identified. . « 
r -~ @ . . ' ‘ee 


| Methodolo . From among a.sample of 399 persons, 60 employers ’ 


were interviewed by telephone. The “same quéstions were used | 

to survey paren: teachers, : junior. and senior high school 
ors, and school ogee in the state. 

Sixty-two statements,were reQd. an res’pohdents were asked to’ 


‘reply "agree," "uncertain," "disagree," "don't knew," or "no 
g g 


opinion." Comparisons were made between each of the 
: : 
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a - os 
indings. Actual item means and standard deviations for the 

groups were not, reported. Correlational data. were reported . 

but insufficient information was provided for interpretation. 

Scaling of responses also was not reported. For these 


reasons,.the findings are’ not summarized in this report. 
> ‘¢ %. oe 
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: Seventh Annual Evaluation Report. San Juan, PR: Advisory, , 
‘ Council for Yocational,.Technical and Higher Skills Education, 


- 1976. < 


LA 
> 


Objectives. This study was designed to evaluate three areas: | 
(1) curriculum material development; (2.) the area vocational 
school concept; and (3) student training in industry, called 
"third phase." The evaluation of the third phase program 
included an employer survey. ; 


~ 


Methodology. For the third phase evaluation, a stratified 


sample Of 190 employers was-drawn from a universe of 571, 
based on percentages of employers in each of six regions. A 
mailing and a.follow-up letter produced a response rate of 45 
percent. . F * : 
Findings. The conclusions were that those employers who 
responded have a high regard for the vocational students 
participating in the third, phase program; thgt the program is 
satisfying the demand for trained personnel;*and that the “% 
yocational program is rated as highly satisfactory. Employers 
also indicated that students need better guidance and coun- 
seling services, instruction must bé updated*to meet indus-.. 
trial demand, and communication between school personnel, — 
students, and employers needs torbe strengthened. Fourteen - 


“percent of the employers indicated/that students need more 


training. 
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Simpson; R. B. Are Employer Needs Being Met? Vocational 


Education - Employer Needs Survey. Salt Lake City, UT: Utah 
State Advisory Coancil* for Vocational and Technical -Education 


19776 . , & ¢ . ; 
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Objectives. The study focused on answer ing four basic ; c 
+ research “qiéstions: (1)-How well. are«vocationa] education 7a 
institutions meeting Utah employers' needs for trdined people? 


(2) What do Usah's- employers want from the vocational educa- 
tion systen? ” (3), How familiar are Utah's employers with 
vocational, education institutions, programs, .and graduates’ 
skills?’ ‘and (4); What ate Utah's employers will'ing to do to 
assist ‘vocational educators in better preparing students, for 


yeenodol diy. “Quest ipnnaires (N=985) were mailed ‘to ta 


epresentative sample of the state's employers. Three hundre 


one firms responded, for a response rate. of BO percent. 


former students df either the secondary’or postsecondary - 
vocational education bebaanhe tt asked how they would rate 
current employees with vocational training as to quality of 
work and job skills as compared to those withdut vocational 
training, 38 percent of employers responiied “above average." 


Twenty-nine percent of ‘the respondents rated the training of _ 


employees who had completed“a high sehooi level vocational 
program as adequate. ; Ve f 


* 
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. Findings. “Among ‘hose who responded, 50 percent had not hired 
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Other findings indicated a relative lack of, familiarity with . 


‘vocational programs. None‘of the..industry groups listed 
vocational aia as a primary source for recruiting 
-employees. . - * 3 
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Talarzyk, W. W. Perce bichs of Vocational Education in‘ Ohio 
by Employers. Columbus, OH: Educational Marketing Associa- 
tion for. the Ohio Advisory Council or ‘Vocational Education, 
1975e-% 4 = Ne j ae | 


“Objectives. This gtudy was, designed to gather information 

Concerning employer's attitudes toward Ohio's vocational 

@ducation program. ' ° es 7 
Vt " 
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Methodology. A questionnaire was mailed to 1,000 randomly 


i 


selected employers with 15 or more employets. . Questionnaires 


were sent to personnel departments and 251 employers 
responded, for a return rate of 25 percent. Characteristics 
of sthe respondent group were summarized. _ .. 
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‘Buehovees were’ asked about their, ‘attitudes eoward both general 
and vocational education; their ,sranking of employee attri- 
butes; theit ratings of the ,attributes of vocational and non- 
vagational graduates; and ‘their: opinions on” the strengths and 
weaknesses of vocational education.” Additional questions 
related to<size of: firm, | percentage of employees who are voca~ 
4 tional graduates, and types of employees hired. 
f 


Findin Se iccattonai graduas is received the highest ratings , 
on all. worker attributes except responsibility and ability to ' 
«work with others. »Comparisons were nade aGcording to per- 
centage of employees who are vocational. education graduates, 

.81ze Qf firm, and users. of graduates of various vocational 
servi areas. Those who did not employ vocational graduates 
tended to have more negative perceptions of vocational educa- 
-tion. :This was also true of smalley firms. (less than 75 


employees). 

: . < . = a ” : ‘ ~ .* 
e ‘Virginia Employers View Vocational Educat4on. Blacksburg, VA: ° ’ 
Virgin a State Adv Bory Couns it on Vocational Boucatnots ; 
1977, 
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Objectives. Information was sought. in, ‘ewelve categories; 

including: degree.of employ “tamil darity with’ vocational ‘ 
education, evaluation of -high schools'‘and community colleges 
a& sources of trained manpower,'ratings of vocational ygrad- v3 
uates,,extent of involvement with vocational ducation pro- oe 9 

gkams, and suggest ions, for providers of vocational education, 

among other categories.- €& iow 
MetHodology. A mailed questionnaire was sent to a sample of 
"20,000 from among the 65, 00Q@ listed employers in Virginia. , ’ 
Usable responses were received from 2,500, for a response rate a 
. o£ 12.5 percent. 7 f 
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Findings. Selected findings highlighted in the study report 


were : i ra - oy, 
: ‘ a 
4» 1. * Seventy percent of the respondents indicated that they i. 
» had a high degree of fp rerers with vocational eS ; 
education. 


S. 
2. Most indicated that high schools and eommuni ey colleges 
are good sources of trained manpower but 45.percent had ° 
not hired vocational education graduates during the past . “4 
tiwo Pi aa ” 
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“3. Forty-six percent of the-vocational graduates were hired 


av, _ ‘ ; Noe 
, ° d t ? 
t 
in low skilled positions such as labarers, operatives, 
and service workers. ; 8 
bd 
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4. Jn ‘general, as the degree of skill for, the job a 
increased, the average number of vocational. graduates *s 
hired decreased... © - : o 


5. Responderfts_were mare: likely to consider vocational 
. education important for proper jo8 performance as the 
degree of skill required fox the job increaged. 
6. “The actual nir fag practices of respondents imply certain 
n dissatisfaction with vocatiohal education graduates' 
abilities and experiences. _* , 
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Vocational Educatiom’in Alabama: A Survey of the O inions of. 


firms, approximately ‘50 percgént of the firms in the state. 
Usable ‘returns we receive 
‘of 7.8 percent. 


Methodology. A Seip 50 perep was mailed to a sample of 24,000° 


\ 


‘ : 6° . ' . 
Findings.. The following are percentayes of respondents who 


were either very .familiar or somewhat Yamiliar with each-of 


ERG 


the Pal houshg programs: vocational programs in local high’ 
schoolS, 55 percent; area-vocational ,centers, 43 perceng; 
technical colleges or institutes, 56 percent; colleges, 44 
percent; industrial development training, ;25 percent; voca~ | 
tional adult evening classes, 35 percent; ,and apprenticeship 
prograns <2} percent. Respondents cited ¥ocational training 
aig ser mo t important for jobs other than unskilled laborers 
aM@™ service workers... When asked to compare vocational grad- 
es with’ other workers, 21 percent indicated that vocatianal 


u 

graduates were better. Fifty-seven percent of the respondents 
indicated that they had had no involvement with vocational 
oe through service on advisory councils, provision of 
wore stations, and so on.’ Fifty-three percent of the respon- 
dents indicated a preference for better vocational counseling; 
52 percent, a foroader vocational program in high schools; 50 
percent, better cooperation Yetween buginess and indust&#y and. 
the schools; and/4l percent systematic follow-up of voca- 


tional graduates. 
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. Employer Follow-up Studies. “* a : ee 
The fo lowing gre abstracts of follow-up ae of form 
vocati students. The general approach ifvolves askixg 


employers questions: abot specific former students and about 
wmocational graduates generallys In both cases, employers are. 
identified on the basis of the fact that they have hired former . 
vocational students. . 


a e Baratta, M. K. Employer Evaluation of 1975-1976 Occupational ° 
Graduates. Palos Hill, IL: . Moraine Valley Community College, 
I977. ED 156 234 a —* 


_ Objecgives. The study was designed t provide the’ college 
w th* feedback from employers of occupational graduates. © 


Methodology. Employers (N=131) @ontified by 1975-1976 — 
graduates of business, health science, technological, and 
public service programs were surveyed by mailed questionnaire. 


: t 


The response rate was 92 percent. °- is 
Findings. Supervisors rated vocational graduates in six major 
-areas: human relatioris skills, communication skills, tech- 
nical skills, problem-solving skills, life skills, and general . 
skills, inéluding work quality, york quantity, and work. attit- 
Judes. The means for the subgrofips under these major areas © 
showed that page easter as vocational graduates as good, 
to excellent in all catégories. \: . — ; 


e Breen, E. F., and+Freeman, N. An Appraisal of the Industr fal 
Cooperative Education Program Based on the Responses. from - 
Students and Employers. Warren, MI: Macomb County Community 
College, 1977, ED 161 493 ; : 
Objectives. The intent of this study was to appraise the 
Macomb County Community College Industrial Cooperative Educa~ 

tion Program. Eleven specific research questions were stated, 

three of which were related-to employer ratings of the indus- 
trial co-op program and its graduates. 


Methodology. Students who participated in either the design 
technology or mechanical techhology programs at the college 
during 1970-1975 (N=481) and a random sample of non co-op 
technology students:from the same time period. (N=731) were 
mailed survey instruments. The employer sample consisted of | 
_ 83 companies which had participated in the cooperative 
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‘stration of justice. 


* prograns. Student and employer return rates were 51 percent a 
and 54 percent respectively. — ea: 


8 


design technology cooperative-students were as follows: 41° 

percent, excellent; 45 percent, adequate; 10 percent, ‘fair. 

Employer ratings of the technical preparation of former ee. 
mechanical technology students were as follows: ‘47 percent 

excellent; 42 percent, adequate; and-1l percent, fain. , 3 ita 
Ratings of the technical préparation of noncooperative stu- / 
dents from design technology were: 24 percent, excellent; 56 

percent, adequate; ahd 20 percent, fair. «:For former mechani- . ; 
cal technolegy ‘students who were not on the coaperative-plan, ‘ 
the ratings were: 45 percent, ,excellent; 50 percent, ade-  * t .. 


—— +. 4 X | 2 | ee 
Fiadings. -Employer ratingS of technical preparation of former 


quate. Narrative comments on the strengths and: weaknesses of 


the industrial cooperative program appear in the report. 


% ° 
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Methodology.’ A ‘questionnaire was sent to the total a 
of 214 graduates. The response rate-.was 66 ahaa 

questionnaire’ sent to employers: of responding graduates ~ 
yielded a response rate of 82 percent. a: \ 


Findings. Forty-seven percent of the employers surveyed rated 
the graduates' degree of preparation for the job as "good," * 
whildé 37 percent rated it "excellent." Eighty-two percent 
rated the skill level of graduates "excellent" or “Yood.”  - : 
Fifty-four percent rat¢a graduates' attitude toward work as "ate 
excellent. « | a ~ Se sis : Fa 7 
t iyi wn A | ~ : - . " 
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Employer Follow-up Data § apaky. — 1976-19772, X-SIS Rollow- 
Up: Postsecondary student Fotiow-Yp Manageméné Informatton a 
System, Monograph 8.. ~Ayusting..TX; Texas Educatazon Agency, ; 
1978. ED 156 241 4° 4 \ 7 ; 


Objectives. A major objective igfy t is study. was to survey % 
employers concerhing th ir-g@tithags toward graduates of 
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postsecondary vocational. educattOns.. - 
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, . Methodology. Three hundred: fifty-seven employers of graduates 
‘ -Of four Texas postsecondary institutions rated individual 

: graduates gn personal and technidal skills and overall . 
training. ~ A mailed questionnaire was used. Response rate was 
‘74 percent. ce ao : hy 
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i Findings. Employers rated graduates Qn a five point rating °* 
scale frdm one (very: poor) to five.(very good). On the ten 
areas of personal skills rated-by employers, the average. 
; - Yvatings were "good." ‘On the eleven technical areas, average 
Agia ra also "good." In the overall rating of training, 
84 perednt of the employers rated graduates as "very good" or © 
na 7 : “good we , : ve ; : ‘ .. “8 
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e Em loyers and Youn Adults Look at..Vocational Education. y 
| eatarbus, OH:. Ohto State Advisory Council on. Vocational | ‘ 


Education, 1973.) |, : = _- 
ra ; . _ : ‘. —_ ‘ a . : < 
vs Objectives. , The intent of this study was to survey vocational | 
“5 graduates and employers of both vocational and ‘nonvocational 


‘graduates to. discern the-comparative worker characteristics of 
vocational and nonvocational employees. “ Sj - 3 
Methodology. This study is included kecause of its ¢omprehen-  . 

‘ siveness and unique :methodology. Researchers interviewed 511 
young adults and their employers. The young adult sample con- 
sisted of matched groups of 254 graduates of approved reim- 

_ bursed vocational education programs and 257 high school 
graduates of other programs. The employers were the mmediate 
supervisors of the’511 graduates. A complex sahpling’design 

was used to select the young adults of two age ranges (19-20 ‘ 
and 25-26). Employers were the immediate supervisors identi- | ~ 
fied by graduates during interviews. Each employer was asked 

to rate entry level skill and twenty other worker skills and 


characteristics. . - & 


Findings. Vocational graduates were rated significantly ’ 
higher than other graduates on entry level skills ‘and on 

technical knowledge at entry. From among the twenty worker 
characteristics listed, vocational graduates were rated » . ee 
significantly higher on willingness to learn new: job skills or f 
take additional training, ability to follow suggestions, work ‘ 
habits, promotability, attitudes toward company or employer, 
concern for productivity, and concern for safety. Nonvoca- 2, 
tional graduates were not rated significantly higher in any of > 
the areas. 
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Two thirds of’ the employers were satisfied with employees' 

. high sqhool preparation. ,The 30 percent who stated that: 

“ay - yocational grdduates: could have had more training were 

wit! : wrimarily coacerned with math, English and spelling, public... < 
ix . “Speaking, and ability to assume responsibility. Nonvocational 

\ = 4 .graduates, were rated similarly in those ee 
a @ Enochg.L.-W. “A Follow-Up of Former Vocattonal Students from 
oe the -Roanoke. City Public Sch 19 

+. . ‘Roanoke City Schoois, 


3 


Objec ives. One objective-of the study was to determine ss . 
empigyers" degree of satisfaction with former ‘vocational . o 
equcat ion Reudents. from Roanoke) city .schools.* | . oe 


ae - Methodology. All completers (381) ofthe direct entry »° & 3 
ie vocational pkogram during the 1975-1976) sphoal yedr were ., a. ae 
., surveyed by mail,questionnaire. Employers of responding . 
students working in training-related ‘occupations.were also 
surveyed by means of a ma ijl questionnaire. Response rate for : 
ee students was 51]percent (195); fdr employers,-the response. 
: _ yate was - percent. .- {3 ~ me, ge 


v 


: i 
a) ~~ ‘ 2 
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Findings.. Fifty three percent of the employers gave graduates 

% 4% an overall rating of "good;" 25 percent gave an Overall rating : 

"  - ** of "excellent." ‘Bmployers were asked to rhte graduates on s 

am = : “twelve specific’skill areas and worker characteristics. 4 
*  Bxcellent ratings ranged from 18 ‘percent .to-50 percent; -.gaqod | sad 

. ' “ratings ranged from 21 percent to 63 percent; fair from 5 | 

\ percent to 34 percent; and poor fro 3 percent to 5 percent. 

t : : “4 4 . . : Pn « 
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@ Gell, R. L., and Jones, R. F. The Employers IIIf: A Survey of 
Employers Who Have Hired Career Program. Graduates o : 
Montgomery Community College. Rockville, MD: Montgomery 
Community College, Office of Institutional Research, 1976. 
ED 128 050 . a vf . 
? . f . 
Objectives. This study surveyed the 1975 graduates of 
4 Montgomery Community College. Seventy-one etapa of the 
- employed respondents gave permission to contact t eir 
employers. The study. attempted to elicit views im three _ 
i ® areas: (1) the value of an associate degree, (2) an evalua-~ 
” tion of the preparation of Montgomery Community College grad- 
os m uates, ‘and (3) suggestions. for improvement. 


we 


¥ ‘ . va : : - ' - 4 : a 
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MW, “4 . : . ow : ~~. : , we : 
oe LO Methodology . Graduates identified their employers. ¢ A mail 
5 : questionnaire sent to employers yielded.a 65 percent response 

oe, rate, 2 6 Co 2 

° F ; .Findings. Thirty-seven* percent of the responding employees 


expressed a preference for the associate degree, while 50. 
percent of the employers neither required nor preferred the 
degree. Thirteen percent indicated the degree was a require- 
ment for job entry. Fifty percent indicated that possession 
_ of the associate degree would improve chances for promdétion. 
: “ Preparation of the graduates was ratéd as more than adequate . 
"py 69.percent and adequate by 29° percent of the employers. | ; 
. Graduates were rated highest on abilicy to communicate, 
oe a A - ability to get along with coworkers, and overall attitude. 
When asked if they would.hire graduates with the same degree, 
45 percent ariswered "yes, without-reservation" and 48 percent |: 
answered "yes, with careful screening." 
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nm Hamby, J. A Comparison Study of the Benefits of Secondary and! 
" "+. Ppestsécondary Vocational Education. Helena, MT: Office of = ° 
os Public Instruction, 1978. ED 156 909 . TO 


; " Objectives. he study was designed tq determine whether money, 
\. spent on vocat\onal .training produces benefits for the recip-~ - 
ients. . One of the ghree major foci was on iets! percep- _ 
tions of training” 7 4 ; ; "4 


.s Methodology - A stratified random sample design yielded a 
Study sample of 857 Montana pigh school graduates from 1970 
_. v’and 1971, 23-25 years of age, and employed in the state curing 
. at ledst two years following graduation. The sample was 
classified according. to three groups: ~ (1) postsecondary voca~ 
— tional, (2) secondary :vogational, and (3) academic/general. 
Graduates were surveyed’ by telephone and mail, while émployers 
were surveyed by mail only. Eighty~flive employers were 
selected on the basis of size of firm. Thirty-six returned 
, \ quegt ionnaires for a return rate of 42 percent. 


4 
Findings. Although the modest return rate prevented general- 
ization to a iarger population, study findings were quite 
_-, positive. -Thé mean rating of the quality of postsecondary 
/ . vocational programs was 74 out of 100; secondary, 55 out of 
_ 100; and academic general, 48 out of 100. When asked to com- 
‘ _ pare the three groups on motivation, job commitment, informa- 
~_ % . . tion, and commitment to work ethic, employers expressed high 
levels of preference for postsecondary vocational graduates. 
e 4 
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« Ea era aa C.,’and Hodgson, C. A. Assessment of. Cooperative - 
ducation by Former Students and Participating Employers. 


v 


® McLéan, G. N. Effectiveness of Model Office, Cooperative 
- Of£fide Education and Office Procedures Course Based, on ’ 


_1975. ED 114 548 


sd 
t 


E y 4 p g pioy 
Faper. — at AVA convent on, New Orleans, LA: 974. 


ob; jectives. This study” was designed to evaluate cooperative or 
vocational education, particularly 5 ai camamibi cooper a- 
tive. education.. . ee , 


? " - 


° 


Methodology. Programs in- Ee ee and suburban ‘ se 
schools were included in the sample. A follow-up question- roy 
naire was mailed: to 1,032 graduates of the program approxi- 
mately one year after "graduation. The response rate was 59 

‘percent, with 610 questionnaires returned. A sample of 677 ? 
,participating employers had been surveyed. by mail question- ” fe 
naires approxim&tely one year earlier when, the students were > 
still in the cooperative poe, The: EBpPayee Peeeoues rate. .! 
was 76 percent... 
Findings. Séoperat ing employers were "asked to rate the nature ~ 
Q etter of recoiitwendation they might write for the *: 
eapiogee. Results indicated 16 percent. would write an. 
exceptionally favorable letter; 29 percent, a very favorable 
letter; 34 percent, a favorable, letter; 16 percent, a 
-cautidusly favorable | letter; and, a: percent, an unfavorable 
letter. ' at 


. 
) . 7 rc 2 . ae Fi . ad 


Ratings of students! enter ing skill Vevela: were 53 percent, 

fairly skilled; 26 percent, highly skilled, and 5 percent, 
exceptionally skilled. When asked if the training program was ..~- , 
| effective, 500 ef 514 pereghe rg opereeer™ answered es a . 
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Employee Satisfaction and Satisfactoriness Eighteen Months ~ 
After Graduation. a a MN: University of: Minnesota, 


, th 
Objectives. The study was intended to determihe’ if graduates! 
Overall satisfaction and satisfactoriness was affected by the 

type of business education course completed, socioeconomic 

‘status of students, and interaction of progean and socio- 
economic status. ‘ ge 

Methodology. Graduates of ine three programs (712 total) were 
surveyed by means of a personal data questionnaire, a data 

release form, and the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 

(MSQ). When graduates granted permission, their employers 

were asked to complete the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scales - ; 
(MSS). Sixteen to 22 percent of the graduates did not give 


4 


a 


38 


* a, “4 
* pucateeton to contact their employer, but the response rate 


from employers . contacted’ was 96 aida 


Findings. , No differences ‘in. tl overall satisfactoriness or 

any oO the subscales were’ Fgpn related. to program completed, 

socioeconomic status, or in®éracfion of program and socio— ~ 

economic status. | ‘ aa pe . 6 
4 . ; 
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x) Morton, ae IBe3° Christensen). ‘H; and Hatfield, G.‘ Student and 
rEmployer Evaluation. Stillwater, OK:* State Departmevt of. 
Vorational aWd Technical Education,- Division of Research, 

* Planning and Evaluation, 1977. ED 142 791 . 
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Objectives. The study was intended to elicit eniployers' 
eva uatien of secondary level students' quality and quantity 
of work, “and the skills dnd por tneee within the occupation. 


Methodology. A ‘sample of 1,215 former students was drawn ° “trom 
. &5,676 total graduates. Mail questionnaires were sent to the 

Sample. One hundred six employers-of those respondents 

working full time in the occupation for which they wer 

trained (or a related occupation) were surveyed. Responses 

were received EEO et ety=uAne ‘employers for a response ‘rate, of 


= percent. : ‘i - 4 . 
ee S. esults showed that the’ magoricy of eapnegers rated 
the arathdtes average or above average on the following items: 


quality of work, quantity of work, willingness. to accept 
el ae ai ability to work without supervision, willing- - 
arte to learn, and improve, and several #ther items. In terms 
he overall rating, 37 percent of employers rated the grad- 
Ueces as excellent, ‘4l Rercent as goods, and 15 percent as wg 
average. 4 ,  # ; 


Ninety-two percent indicated they were satisfied with the: 

employee's vocational training. 

@e Preston, Jd. Vocatiohal-Technical and Adult Education 1974* 
Student and Employer Follow-Up Surveys in Sarasota County, 
Florida. Sarasota, FL: County Board of Public Instruction, 
1975. £D121997 . . . ; 

ad Vous 


‘ Objectives. Objectives were not stated in the report, 
although the intent appeared to be to survey employers of 
vocational graduates. 
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pee .,. Methodology. A questionnairé, was adie to the. total popula- 

— S ; , tion Of ye former students, both school completers and 27h 

ae a. ‘ leavers.” The. response rate for former students was 63 pér- 

. cent. .Ninety-two percent of the former students granted 
permission to contact their employer. Neither the number of’ 

. # employers surveyed nor ‘their response ‘rate was given in the’ 

i. m9 reporte = : s ~ Js 


oo 


v a 


_ Findings» “Results showed that the majority of saplavera felt . 
ormer students': quality of work was acceptable or high; that 
riier students had no difficulty. in following directions; ; 
. at tHe students showed, interest in their work; that they 
‘ worked ‘well with ,»others, and that they were capable of: \, 
ee a advancement « ' _ eo 
; mo . es re a _ foe r 
“a . = J ty, . ms o ‘ : r 
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8 e@ A Report to the Lowa “Department of Public Instruction on. oo 
Ce Employer Reactions to Emp oyees Trained in Preparatory ‘Career . 
Education Programs. . Iowa City, IA: American College Testing 
a V7- _ —— 


oS _-Progtam/ ED 158-493 | e = 


Qb} eceivan: | Accérding. .to the wathove, this was designed. as a 
4 pilot Study to determine if employer evaluations. pours ke 
, collected and analyee?. in.a meaningful ;way. > ; 
oe Methodology. ,A survey instrument wag, administered through 
: interv lews with 229 employérs of 300 graduates of Iowa 
’ pr jparatory career programs. Graduates had completed school 
in the spring of 1974 and identified their employers one year 
23 ~—Lafér, in the Speeng. of 1975. Interviews were completed ‘for 
ane : 25 ane eye ‘ ; : _ 
Findings. Employers were found to be aunevaliy pleased with 
the abilities of the ‘graduates when first hired. Over two 
thirds were evaluated as having "very good" or "good" job 
skills and technical knowledge. Some employers indicated they: 
‘ would have .liked the employee to have more technical training, 
Employers were generaliy satisfied with the quality and quan-. 
’ tity of work, job skills, technical knowledge, work atten- 
dance, punctualit¢, cooperation, and compliance of graduates. 
Employers also indicated concern over willingness to accept 
Peepen enya rte and their‘need for supervision. 
va ~ » : 
e Slick J. M., and Welch, F.'G. An’ Evaluatgon ef Cooperative ~- 
Vocational Education Programs in Pennsylvania. University 
Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University, Pe Par sWent of 


Vocational Education, 1974. -ED 113 452 
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Objectives. The study was designed as a comprehensive 


*. evaluation of: three types of vocational programs: (1) total 


in-school vocational proyrams, (2) the capstone program 
(in-school program) followed by a cooperative program during 
the Bente? eer and (3) a totally cooperative program. 


Methodology. A.questionnaire was mailed to the graduates of 


_ three types of vocational education programs in seven schools. 
A questionnaire was also mailed to employers of those grad- 


uates who gave permission. for employer contact. The“ graduate 
return rate was 67 percent; -the employe D aka rate was 58 
percent. e an 

Findings. Employers tended. to rate cooperative graduates 
higher in several areas than graduates of total in®gchool 
programs. - The authors note, however, that the selectivity of 


_. the cooperative programs may account for. differences. Grad- 


uates of all programs were well: regarded by Peaponend 
employers. . ‘ ay 
‘ e "" o 
S _ 
Snyder, F. A.; Selgas, J. W.; and ee E. The Employ- 


ment of Career Graduates. Harrisburg, PA:y Harrisburg Area 
Community ‘College, 1972. ED 065 117 ae 


Although dated, this study involved é collection of employer 
evaluations of community college career graduates from per- 
sonnel officers of firms and from immediate ,supervisors of the 
graduates. Considerable divergence was shown in ratings. by 
immediate Eur hyaere | and personnel officers. 


y 
Two Year Assessment of Michigan’ 's_ Vocatignal Education Grad- 


uates, Instruetors and Employers. Amherst, MA: Carkhuff 
Associates, Inc.. 1977. 


* 


‘Objectives. This study was designed to collect data from sec- 


ondary and postsecondary leve}graduat' , instructors, and 
employers over a two-year period. Foux types.of questions 
were addressed in the employer survey: (1) What types of 
graduates are, preferred by employers? . (2) How do employers 
rate the competencies of graduates? (3) How do employers rate 
their influence on the' d@&velopment of student training pro- 
grams? and (4) What is the relative cost effectiveness (from 


_ the employer a aa of different types offtraining 


programs? 


Methodology. Questionnaires were mailed to Snoiloyene identi- 


- 


‘ fied by graduates. Return rates were 37 percent and 41 
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percent respectively for “the two years. The return rate was 
lewer than the authors ‘considered desirable. | a 


“~ 


f 


e bad 


t . ~ 
Findings... In the first year survey, 65. percent indicated a oa 
preference for, vocational graduates, while 68 percent ‘so-* i ae 
indicated in the second year survey. In both years, employers 
expressed & preference for graduates with cooperative experi- 
ences. Employers tated vocational and nonvocatiqgM@1 -graduates 
on: fifteen areas of competence... Employers were positive in: 
‘their ratings of both types of graduates, byt were more 
favorable toward vocational graduates. The only ,con erns , 
idéntified ‘for -bo groups were in areas of: reading and ma 
skills. Saal iey~énployers in this study werg more pleased 
with vocational graduates. than were larger employers.| The 
majority of responding employers had hot been asked,to par- 
ticipate -in vocational education in any way. Employers — 
indicated pe aber vocational education graduates 
represented good investments because they cost less to. _x A 
recruit, hire, and ‘train; they become contributing members of 
the firm more rapidly; and they were likely to remain with the 


companylonger. Comparisons between vesational and nonvoca- ‘ 
tional graduates' competencies indicated significant differ- ~~ = 
ences in. favor of vocational graduates on 29 of the 30 items 


listed. @ ; 9 
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Wenzel, G. G., and Corson, HeAn Employment Study of Miani- 

Dade Community College 197°-1973 Career Education Students and 

Their Employers. Miami, .u: Miami Dade Community College 

Office of Institutional Research, 1975. ED 122 909 °° y a 


Objectives. The study was designed to evaluate 52 two-year 
technical, business, and-occupational programs on the basis of 
feedback from former students and their employers. ; 
Methodology. A-sample of 2,039 students who were enrolled in 

a career program during 1972-1973 and did. not re-enréll after 
that. time were mailed questionnaires. ine hundred fifteen 
employers were also mailed questionnaires with the permission 

of former students. The student respofse rate was 40 percent ,. 
while the employer response rate was 7/2 percent. Student 


respondents had completed,from one coyrse to several terms. \ 
Findings. Employers rated the former students on the ) 


following worker characteristics: degth of knowledge, 
understanding of theory, perférmance ¢f job skills from ~ 
beginning of employment, famjliarity with equipment from 
beginning of employment, range of knowledge required by job, 
ability to communicate, and ability to get aiong with j 


a » 


aod 


” coworkers. The majority of the former students were rated 
"good" or Cextgllent" in each off these categories. * 
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e Willett, L. H., and piland/ w. E. Employer Evaluation of 
Occupational Programs. Palos Hills, IL: Moraine Valley 
Community College, 1973. ED 078 819 ° ; 


- Objectives. This study was designed to elicit employer 

evaluations of individual graduates along three dimensions : 
(1) technical skills, (2) human relations skills, and (3) 
problem-solving: skills. ° ‘. . . 
Methodology. A questionnaire was sent to‘all employers who 
hired 1969-1971 occupational graduates of Moraine Valley. 
Community College. The employer response rate was 80 percent 
and a subsample was selected for personal interviews. ~° 


‘ 


Findings. Factor analyses revealed that employers were using 
‘a twotdimensional structure for rating employers on technical 
‘and human relations skills. Employers rated graduates' over- 
all.training as effective or highly effective. Public service 
graduates were rated slightly higher in technical skills than 
‘business or health graduates. . Personality factors were most 
often cited as areas of strength or weakness. Supervisors 
indicated interest in hiring future graduates. 
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